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I.   INTRODUCTION 

Traditionally,  bookkeeping  has  been  taught  as  a  vocational  course. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  in  our  student  population  and  the 
realization  of  the  value  of  accounting  in  the  everyday  life  of  all  people, 
the  need  for  change  has  been  recognized  in  the  structuring  and  content  of 
the  accounting  program  in  the  high  school  curriculum.  It  is  not  intended 
to  do  away  with  the  traditional  objectives  of  bookkeeping,  but  rather  to 
expand  them. 

Flexibility  has  been  introduced  into  the  program  by  using  the  topical 
approach.  The  reason  for  this  flexibility  has  been  to  increase  the 
general  appeal  of  the  course  to  accommodate  the  interests  of  several  levels 
of  students.  The  program  has  been  designed  to  permit  the  student  to  pro- 
gress to  the  full  extent  of  his  interests  and  capabilities. 

In  this  way,  at  whatever  level  the  student  may  stop  he  will  already 
have  acquired  useful  skills,  knowledge  and  understanding. 


II.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVES 


1.  To  improve  communicative  skills. 

2.  To  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  business. 

3.  To  improve  ability  in  problem  solving  and  logical  thinking. 

4.  To  acquire  a  businesslike  approach  through 

(a)  Developing  proper  work  habits 

(b)  Developing  an  appreciation  for  work  well  done 

(c)  Developing  the  ability  to  get  along  with  others 

(d)  Developing  the  ability  to  adjust  to  changing  conditions 

5.  To  learn  how  business  management  uses  accounting  records  to  make 
decisions  and  form  policies. 

6.  To  provide  the  necessary  background  for  further  accounting  studies 
or  for  initial  employment. 


III.  ACCOUNTING  10 


Texts 


20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,   23rd  edition,  Boynton  et  al , 
W.  J.  Gage  Limited,  1969,  (Introductory  Course)  (B856). 

or 

Accounting  ly   George  Syme,  Prentice-Hall  of  Canada  Ltd. 

or 

Elements  of  Accounting,   Henry  J.  Kaluza,  McGraw-Hill  Co.  of  Canada 
Ltd.,  1969  (92455). 


Objectives 
1. 

2. 


To  emphasize  the  importance  of  maintaining  adequate  accounting 
records  in  business  and  in  personal  affairs. 

To  provide  a  basic  training  in  accounting  for  a  small  business 
and  for  personal  use.  These  include  cash  control  and  payroll. 

3.  To  provide  the  foundation  for  more  advanced  training  in  accounting, 

4.  To  develop  traits  of  neatness,  accuracy  and  the  ability  to  inter- 
pret and  analyze  accounting  records  of  a  small  business. 

5.  To  introduce  common  business  terms  and  accounting  procedures  in 
realistic  settings. 


Scope 


Course  Content 


1.   Small  Business 


2.   Banking  Activities 


3.       Payroll 


Recommended 


Texts 


W.  J.  Gage 

Chapters  1-11 
(Chapter  9 
optional) 

Chapter  17  and 
pages  410-414 
(Petty  cash) 

Chapter  25 


Prentice-Hall 
Chapters  1-6 


Part  Ch.  10 
(Petty  cash) 
and  Chapter  11 

Chapter  13 
Part  dealing 
with  recording 
payrol 1 


McGraw-Hill 
Chapters  1-6 


Chapter  7 


Chapter  10  - 
topics  1,2, 
3  &  topic  4 
to  the  top  of 
page  227 


Workbooks  &  Working  Papers  are  available. 

Working  papers  for  20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,   Chapters 
1-11  (B801C),  Chapters  12-19  (B802C),  Chapters  20-26  (B803C). 

Working  papers  for  Accounting  1,    Set  a  Chapters  1-10,  Set  b 
Chapters  11-15. 

Working  papers  for  Elements  of  Accounting,   Set  1  Chapters  1-10,  Set 
2  Chapters  11-14. 


Practice  Materials  (One  or  more  may  be  selected) 
Family  Practice  Set,    B827,  W.  J.  Gage. 
Professional  Projects,    B828,  W.  J.  Gage. 
Service  Station  Practice  Set,   A215,  W.  J.  Gage. 


IV.  ACCOUNTING  20 


Texts 


20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,   23rd  edition,  Boynton  et  al , 
W.  J.  Gage  Limited,  1969,  (Introductory  Course)  (B856). 

or 

Accounting  1 y   George  Syme,  Prentice-Hall  of  Canada  Ltd. 

or 

Elements  of  Accounting s   Henry  J.  Kaluza,  McGraw-Hill  Co.  of  Canada 
Ltd.,  1969  (92455). 


Objectives 


1.  To  emphasize  the  importance  of  maintaining  adequate  records  in  a 
merchandising  business. 

2.  To  provide  a  basic  training  in  typical  accounting  duties 
encountered  in  a  merchandising  business. 

3.  To  provide  a  broader  foundation  for  more  advanced  training  in 
accountancy. 

4.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  preparation  of  financial 
statements  and  their  significance  in  the  accounting  cycle. 

5.  To  emphasize  the  function  of  accounting  records  as  an  aid  to 
management  and  the  need  for  intelligent  interpretation  of 
accounting  records. 


Scope 


Course  Content 

1.   Merchandising 
Business 


2.   Synoptic  Journal 


3.  Bad  Debts, 
Depreciation 

4.  Payroll 


5.   Work  Sheet 
Adjustments 


Recommended    Texts 


W.  J.  Gage 

Chapters  12, 
13,  14,  15 


Chapter  23 
to  page  409 

None 


Chapter  26 


Chapters  18, 
19,  20 


Prentice-Hall 

Chapters  7,  8 
9,  Balance  of 
Chapter  10,  12 

Chapter  8 
Chapter  14 


Balance  of 
Chapter  13 

Chapters  14, 
15 


McGraw-Hill 

Chapters  8,  9, 
11,  12 


None 
Chapter  13 


Chapter  10, 
Topic  4 

Chapters  13, 
14 


Workbooks  &  Working  Papers  are  available. 

Working  papers  for  20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,    Chapters 
1-11  (B801C),  Chapters  12-19  (B802C),  Chapters  20-26  (B803C) 

Working  papers  for  Accounting  1,   Set  a  Chapters  1-10,  Set  b  Chapters 
11-15. 

Working  papers  for  Elements  of  Accounting,   Set  1  Chapters  1-10,  Set 
2  Chapters  11-14. 


Practice  Materials  (One  or  more  may  be  selected) 
Burton  Hardware,    B623,  W.  J.  Gage  Limited. 
Spencer  Athletic  Goods,   Parts  1  &  2,  B813C,  W.  J.  Gage  Limited. 


V.  ACCOUNTING  30 


Text 


Boynton,  et  al.  20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,   Advanced 
Course.  23rd  edition  (Canadian  edition).  W.  J.  Gage  Limited, 
1970  (B88C). 


Optional  References 

Kaluza,  H.  J.  Elements  of  Accounting.     Canadian  edition.  McGraw- 
Hill  Co.  of  Canada  Limited,  1969,  (92455). 

Syme,  G.  Accounting  1.     Canadian  edition.  Prentice-Hall  of  Canada 
Limited,  1970. 

Finney  and  Miller.  Principles  of  Accounting   (Introductory).  Canadian 
edition.  Prentice-Hall  of  Canada  Limited. 

Accounting  Basics   Series  (Canadian  edition) 

-  Introduction   by  R.  E.  Beam  and  C.  Lund 

-  Special  Journals  and  Related  Systems   by  R.  E.  Beam,  C.  Lund, 

and  R.  A.  Myers 

-  The  Balance  Sheet   by  R.  E.  Beam  and  C.  Lund 

This  series  published  by  Prentice-Hall  of  Canada  Limited. 

Objectives 

1.  To  emphasize  the  importance  of  maintaining  adequate  accounting 
records  in  all  types  of  business. 

2.  To  provide  a  basic  understanding  of  accounting  procedures  appli- 
cable to  single  proprietorships,  partnerships,  and  corporations. 

3.  To  provide  a  foundation  for  post-secondary  education  and/or 
professional  accounting. 

4.  To  develop  an  understanding  and  use  of  financial  records. 

Scope 

Course  Content  Recommended  Text 

1.  Nature  and  Purposes  of  Accounting  Chapters  1  &  2 
a.   Accounting  Principles 

2.  General  Accounting  Concepts  Chapters  3  &  4, 

a.  Voucher  System  7-14 

b.  Inventory  Control 

c.  Notes,  Interest,  Drafts 

d.  Departmental,  Branch,  Subsidiary 
Accounting 


Course  Content  Recommended  Text 

e.  Payroll 

f.  Asset  Valuation 

g.  Accruals  and  Deferrals 

3.  Budgeting  Chapter  5 

a.  Types  of  Budgets  and  Their  Uses 

b.  Budgetary  Reports 

4.  Forms  of  Business  Organization  Chapters  15,  16 

a.  Single  Proprietorship  &  17 

b.  Partnership 

c.  Corporation 

5.  Financial  Statement  Analysis  Chapters  17  &  18 

a.  Income  Statement 

b.  Balance  Sheet 

c.  Comparative  Statements 

d.  Ratio  and  Graphic  Analysis 

6.  Cost  Accounting  Chapters  21,  22 

a.  Service  Department  &  23 

b.  Manufacturing  Operations 

c.  Cost  Accounting  Statements 


Optional  Topics 

7.   Taxation  Chapter  6 

a.  Sales  Tax 

b.  Income  Taxes  -  personal  and  corporate 

Financial  Statements 

a.  Source  and  Application  of  Funds 

b.  Analysis  for  Management 

c.  Analysis  for  Investment 

Auditing 

a.  Major  Functions 

b.  Basic  Procedures 

Accounting  Techniques  and  Methods  Chapters  19  &  20 

a.  Peg  Board 

b.  Machine  Accounting 

c.  Punched  Card 

d.  Computer 

Special  Sales  Accounting  Chapters  24,  25 

a.  Installment  Sales  &  26 

b.  C.O.D.  Sales 


c. 


Consignment  Sales 


Workbooks 


Working  papers  for  20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting   (Advanced 
Course)  are  available.  Chapters  1-7  (B804C),  Chapters  8-14 
(B805C),  Chapters  15-26  (B806C). 


Practice  Sets  (One  or  more  may  be  selected) 

Practice  Set  1  -  Reed  Auto  Supplies 

Practice  Set  2  -  Norton  and  Page  Ltd. 

Practice  Set  3  -  Stanley  Manufacturing  Company  Ltd. 

These  Practice  Sets  published  by  W.  J.  Gage  Limited. 


VI.  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


A.   Recommended  Texts  and  Optional  References 

1.  Boynton,  et  al.  20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting   - 

Introductory,   23rd  edition.  W.  J.  Gage  Limited,  1969. 

2.  Boynton,  et  al.  20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  - 

Advanced,   23rd  edition.  W.  J.  Gage  Limited,  1970. 

3.  Syme,  G.  E.  Accounting  1.     Prentice-Hall,  1970. 

4.  Kaluza,  Henry  J.  Elements  of  Accounting.     McGraw-Hill,  1969. 

5.  Finney,  Miller,  and  Mitchell.  Principles  of  Accounting,   Sixth 

edition.  Prentice-Hall,  1965. 

6.  Beam,  and  Lund.  Accounting  Basics  (Series), 

Introduction. 

Special  Journals  and  Related  Systems. 

The  Balance  Sheet.     Prentice-Hall,  1971. 

7.  Programmed  Learning  Aid  Series.      (PLAID) 
Elementary  Accounting.     Volumes  1  &  2.  Pyle. 
Intermediate  Accounting.     Volumes  1  &  2.  We! sen. 
Management  Accounting.     Anthony. 
Irwin-Dorsey  Limited,  1970. 

8.  Pilcher.  Introduction  to  Accounting.     General  Publishing 

Company,  1970. 

9.  Leonard  and  Beard.  Canadian  Accounting  Practice.     Second  Edition. 

McGraw-Hill,  1966. 

10.  Seggie  and  Robinson.  Basic  Accounting  Practice.     Sir  Isaac 

Pitman  Limited,  1966. 

11.  Edwards,  Hermanson,  Salmanson.  Accounting   -  A  Programmed  Text. 

Volumes  1  &  2  -  Revised  Edition.  Irwin-Dorsey  Limited,  1970. 

12.  Pyle  and  White.  Fundamental  Accounting  Principles.     Fifth  Edition, 

Irwin-Dorsey  Limited,  1969. 

13.  Meigs,  Johnson,  Blazouske.  Accounting.   McGraw-Hill,  1964. 

14.  Kaluza  and  Leonard.  Elements  of  Accounting  -  Advanced  Course. 

McGraw-Hill,  1971. 
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B.   Other  Instructional  Materials 

Overhead  Transparencies  -- 

Several  sets  of  prepared  transparencies  are  available. 

W.  J.  Gage  -  a  set  correlated  for  use  with  20th  Century  Bookkeeping 
and  Accounting . 

Gregg     -  four  individual  sets  covering: 

(a)  Elements  of  Financial  Records 

(b)  Accounting  Systems  and  Procedures 

(c)  Special  Accounting  Procedures 

(d)  Business  Data  Processing  Fundamentals 

Tecnifax  Corporation,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts  01040  (Tecnifax  Canada 
Ltd.  -  Mr.  Wally  Haigh,  1003  Lake  Sylvan  Drive,  S.  E.  Calgary, 
Alberta). 

A  complete  set  of  60  transparencies  with  18  overlays. 
The  subject  matter  is  divided  into  six  categories: 

(a)  service  businesses 

(b)  merchandising  bjsinesses 

(c)  checking  accounts 

(d)  cash  funds  -  sales  and  purchasing 

(e)  payrolls 

(f)  depreciation  and  disposition  of  fixed  assets. 

The  overhead  projector  is  most  useful  in  accounting  both 
for  introducing  ideas  and  for  marking  tests.  A  sample  problem  can  be 
prepared  by  the  teacher  on  the  same  forms  the  student  will  be  using, 
then  the  solution  projected  one  line  at  a  time  so  the  student  can  see 
what  is  being  done.  In  preparing  such  material,  remember  that  the 
larger  the  writing  or  figures,  the  better.  Most  transparencies  will 
most  likely  be  prepared  on  a  heat-type  machine, (thermofax).  Best 
pickup  on  these  machines  is  done  with  an  electrographic  pencil  or 
india  ink.  Also  useful  is  a  visual  maker  kit  produced  by  3M  Company. 


Wall  Charts  - 


See  the  Gage  and  Gregg  catalogs  for  19"x25"  Charts  on  the 
use  of  business  forms  and  data  processing. 

Teaching  Aids  Incorporated 

P.  0.  Box  3527 

Long  Beach,  California  90803 


Bulletin  Boards  - 


"Bulletin  Board  Ideas  for  Bookkeeping",  a  booklet  avail- 
able from 

School  Annual  Publishing  Company 

Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

12 


Films  trips  - 

A  set  of  six  filmstrips  covering 

(a)  Bookkeeping  Equations  and  Balance  Sheet 

(b)  Use  of  Accounts  and  Analysis  of  Transactions 

(c)  Preparation  of  Worksheet  and  Financial  Statement 

(d)  Journalizing  and  Posting 

(e)  Preparing  the  Trial  Balance 

(f)  Closing  Entries 

-  available  from  Educational  Record  Sales. 

A  set  of  three  filmstrips  is  available  from  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd. 
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VII  SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE  CHART 


COURSE  CONTENT 


A.  ACCOUNTING  10 


I.  Small  Business 

II.  Banking 

III.  Payroll 


B.  ACCOUNTING  20 


I.   Merchandising  Business 

II.  Synoptic  Journal 

III.  Bad  Debts,  Depreciation 

IV.  Payroll 

V.  Work  Sheet  Ad|ustments 
C.  ACCOUNTING  30 

I.  Nature  and  Purpose  of  Accounting 

II.  General  Accounting  Concepts 

1.  Voucher  System 

2.  Inventory  Control 

3.  Notes,  Interest,  Drafts 


RECOMMENDED  TEXTS 


20th  Century-  Syme 

Introductory  (Gage)       (Prentice-Hall) 


Kaluza 
(McGraw-Hill) 


Ch.  1-11 

(Ch.  9  Optional) 

Ch.  17  and  Pages 

410-414 

Ch.  25 


Pan  Ch.  23 
None 

Ch.  26 

Ch.  18,  19,20 


20th  Century  - 
Advanced  (Gage) 


Ch.  1,2 


Ch.3 

Ch.  4 
Ch.  7 


Ch.  1-6 

Pt.  Ch.  10.  Ch.  11 

Pt.  Ch.  13 


Ch.  1-6 


Pt.  Ch.  10 


Ch.  12,  13,  14,  15  Ch.  7,  8,  9,  12,  Pt.  10         Ch.  8,  9,  11,  12 


Ch.  8 
Ch.  14 


Pt.  Ch.  13 
Ch.  14,  15 


None 
Ch.  13 


Pt.  Ch.  10 
Ch.  13,  14 


OPTIONAL  REFERENCES 


Finney  &  Miller       Syme 
(Prentice-Hall) 


Kaluza  Beam  &  Lund 

(Prentice-Hall)      (McGraw-Hill)       (Prentice-Hall) 


Plaid  Series 
(Irwin-Dorsey) 


Pilcher 

(General  Publishing) 


Leonard  &  Beard       Seggie  &  Robinson      Edwards  et  al. 
(McGraw-Hill)  (Pitman)  (Irwin-Dorsey) 


Appendix  No.  1 


Appendix  No.  1 


Ch.  12 
Ch.  12 


Ch.  2 
Bal.  Sheet 


Vol.  No.  1  (E)Ch.  9 
Vol.  No.  1  (I)  Ch.  9 
Vol.  No.  1  (El  Ch.  14 


Ch.  2-9 


Ch.  17 
Ch.  10 


Ch.  5,  6 
Ch.  7 


Vol.  No.  1  Ch.  1,2,3 


Vol.  No.  2  Ch.  15 


Ch.  1,  2,  3,  4 
Special  Journals 


Vol.  No.  1  (E)Ch.  5,  6 


Ch.3,  5  Vol.  No.  1  (E)  Ch.  8,  12 

Bal.  Sheet  Vol.  No.  1  (I)  Ch.  7, 10 

Vol.  No.  1  (E)  Ch.  14 

Ch.  3  Introduction         Vol.  No.  1  (E)  Ch.  4 


Ch.  5, 12,  13,  15, 16,  17 


Ch.  20 
Ch.  18 


Ch.  19 


Ch.  3,  4 


Ch.9 


Ch.7 
Ch.  9,  1 1 


Ch.  12 


Vol.  No.  1  Ch.9 
Vol.  No.  2Ch.  16 


Vol.  No.  1  Ch.  4 
Vol.  No.  2  Ch.  16 


Vol.  No.  1  Ch.  7 


Ch.  1,  2 

Introduction 

Ch.  3  Sp.  Journals 

Ch.  4  Bal.  Sheet  Vol.  No.  1  (E)  Ch.  11 

Vol.  No.  1  (E)  Ch.  10 
Vol.  No.  1  (l)Ch.  3,4,  5 


Ch.  2-9 


Ch.  1-2 


Ch.  10 
Ch.8 


Ch.  6 


Vol.  No.  1  Ch.  1,2,3 


Vol.  No.  1  Ch.  5,  6 
Vol.  No.  1  Ch.  10 


Pile  8i  White  Meigs,  Johnson,  Blazouske 

(Irwin-Dorsey)  (McGraw-Hill) 


Ch.9 
Ch.  14 


Ch.  5,  6.  7 


Ch.  14 
Ch.  3,  4 


Ch.  11 
Ch.  10 


Ch.  1,2,3 


Ch.9 
Ch.  23 


Ch.  11,  13 


Ch.  23 

CH.3,  4,  5 


Ch.  23 
Ch.  12 
Ch.  10 


4.  Departmental,  Branch  &  Subsidiary 

5.  Payroll 

6.  Asset  Valuation 

7.  Accruals  /  Deferrals 

III.  Budgeting 

IV.  Forms  of  Business  Organization 

V.  Financial  Statement  Analysis 

VI.  Cost  Accounting 
OPTIONAL  TOPICS 

VII.  Taxation 

1.  Sales  Taxes 

2.  Income  Taxes 

VIII.  Financial  Statements 

1.  Source  &  Application  of  Funds 

2.  Management  Analysis 

3.  Investment  Analysis 
IX.  Auditing 

X.  Accounting  Techniques  and  Methods 

1.  Peg  Board 

2.  Machine 

3.  Punched  Card 

4.  Computer 

XI.  Special  Sales  Accounting 


Ch. 

8.5 

Ch. 

10 

Ch. 

11, 

12 

Ch 

13, 

14 

Ch 

5 

Ch 

15, 

16, 

17 

Ch 

17, 
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VIII.   SUGGESTED  METHODOLOGY 


Students  learn  best  in  accounting  by  solving  problems.  In  order  to 
get  them  to  a  level  where  they  are  able  to  work  independently,  several 
devices  may  be  used.  In  all  teaching  of  accounting  the  "why"  should  be 
stressed.  The  "how"  is  used  only  as  a  means  of  explaining  the  "why". 

Accounting  lends  itself  to  the  integration  of  many  business  education 
subjects.  In  addition  to  teaching  the  principles  and  practices  of 
accounting,  the  course  should  stress  business  vocabulary,  neatness  and 
legibility,  business  arithmetic,  familiarity  with  business  forms  and 
routines,  and  familiarity  with  certain  aspects  of  law. 

Assignments  are  most  effective  when  completed  in  the  classroom  under 
the  supervision  of  the  instructor. 

In  some  situations  it  may  be  advisable  to  collect  workbooks  and 
practice  sets  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  is  suggested  that  an  appreciable  portion  of  the  work  of  each 
student  in  accounting  be  checked  to  ensure  that  he  is  developing  an  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  accounting. 

In  advanced  accounting,  more  emphasis  may  be  placed  on  preparation 
and  interpretation  of  business  reports,  financial  statements  and  summaries, 
Additional  financial  statements  may  be  obtained  from  most  Canadian  corpor- 
ations to  augment  this  phase  of  work. 

Classes  or  individuals  showing  a  greater  degree  of  interest  will  find 
the  courses  have  been  designed  to  permit  such  students  to  progress  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  interests  and  capabilities. 

For  a  complete  treatment  of  the  subject  of  methodology  in  accounting, 
consult  Methods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping  by  Lewis  D.  Boynton.  This  book 
has  several  good  suggestions  in  it  but  its  main  failing  is  that  it  was 
written  in  1955  which  was  before  computers  and  data  processing  became 
important  in  accounting.  Any  teacher  of  this  subject  now  must  be  aware  of 
the  impact  of  data  processing  in  accounting  to  adequately  prepare  students 
for  its  use  in  business.  For  other  specific  ideas  in  methodology,  the 
following  teacher  resource  materials  are  highly  recommended:  Resource 
book  and  key  for  Elements  of  Accounting   (Kaluza)  l  . 

Before  delving  into  the  subject  of  methodology,  it  might  be  well  to 
read  two  pages  of  Boynton's  2  book,  pp.76  &  77.  These  two  pages  outline 
the  importance  of  planning,  and  contain  suggestions  on  organizing, 
management,  and  the  evaluative  processes  necessary  to  be  a  successful 
teacher. 


Regardless  of  which  text  is  used,  the  Kaluza  Resource  Book  is  highly 
recommended. 

2 Boynton  et  al  . ,  20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,   South- 
western Publishing  Co.  —  Monographs. 
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One  of  the  standard  methods  of  teaching  accounting  is  the  lecture 
method,  but  it  should  be  used  sparingly  and  for  introducing  a  concept 
only.  Little  can  be  gained  by  long  verbal  descriptions  of  how  to 
journalize,  but  a  few  words  of  what  a  journal  is  such  as  a  "day  book", 
"book  of  original  entry",  "JOUR  nal--(from  the  French  'day')"  etc., 
followed  by  drill  or  journalizing  using  a  general  journal  and  sample 
entries. 

One  of  the  first  concepts  taught  is  the  accounting  cycle.  If  a 
person  understands  this  concept,  most  problems  in  accounting  should  fall 
into  place: 


Statements 
(Balance  Sheet 
Revenue  Stmt. ) 


It  is  not  necessary  to  expand  on  this  cycle  all  at  once,  but  explain 
it  briefly  at  first,  then  as  a  new  topic  is  introduced,  show  where  it 
fits  into  the  cycle  -  e.g.  when  posting  is  introduced,  show  it  on  the 
cycle: 


Posting 


As  the  concept  of  debit  and  credit  is  introduced,  use  a  simple 
diagram  to  explain  how  it  works.  Some  teachers  use  flash  cards  to  good 
advantage  to  enforce  the  idea. 
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any  asset 


debit 


credit 


If  I  exchange  one  asset  for  another: 


1st  asset 


2nd  asset 


debit 


credit 


debit 


credit 


After  all  the  relationships  have  been  covered,  the  student  will  find 
the  following  summary  useful: 


any  asset 


any  liability 


debit 


credit 


debit 


credit 


owners'  equity 


debit 


expense  #1 


credit 


income  (sales) 


debit 


credit 


debit 


credit 


expense  #2 


debit 


credit 


etc. 


A  method  which  is  interesting  to  try,  is  to  appoint  an  auditor  for 
a  project.  This  student  is  one  who  has  completed  the  work  first  and  has 
had  it  checked.  An  announcement  is  made  to  the  class  that  he  is  the 
auditor,  and  any  questions  about  the  problem  should  be  directed  to  him. 
Great  for  motivation! 
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Projects  such  as  practice  sets  seem  to  be  the  most  popular  method 
of  summarizing  the  accounting  cycle.  The  commercial  variety  are  becoming 
more  expensive  each  year,  yet  it  is  probably  the  best  way  to  include 
many  topics  into  one  typical  business  problem.  Teacher-made  sets  are  an 
alternate  to  the  high  cost  of  printed  material,  but  adequate  forms, 
instruction  sheets,  etc.  are  still  necessary. 

There  are  mixed  feelings  about  the  inclusion  of  data  processing 
with  accounting.  Most  teachers  feel  that  it  is  essential  to  inform  the 
students  about  the  implications  of  D  P  but  cannot  or  will  not  find  the 
time  to  integrate  it  with  the  course.  Some  of  the  textbooks  published 
recently  attempt  to  show  flow-charting  in  with  the  accounting  material. 
To  some  people  this  adds  to  the  confusion  rather  than  covering  either  of 
the  two  topics  adequately.  Some  compromise  should  be  attempted,  either 
by  a  separate  unit  on  D  P  showing  what  it  could  do  for  accounting  in 
business,  or  an  actual  visit  to  an  installation  showing  the  practical 
application  of  D  P  to  accounting  problems.  Actually,  the  term  being  used 
here  is  incorrect,  since  ALL  accounting  is  data  processing,  i.e.  the 
collecting  and  arranging  of  data.  What  we  are  referring  to  here  is 
ELECTRONIC  data  processing.  In  any  case,  the  teacher  should  attempt  in 
any  way  possible  to  explain  the  great  changes  brought  about  in  the 
accounting  field  by  EDP. 

Peg  boards  and  accounting  posting-machines  could  be  effectively 
used  in  classes  to  show  the  variety  of  ways  of  posting  data  other  than 
entirely  by  hand-methods.  A  peg  board  need  not  be  expensive;  one  is  on 
the  market  for  about  $17.00.  Posting  machines  could  be  shared  with  the 
business  machines  class  in  the  school  to  make  better  use  of  these 
expensive  pieces  of  equipment.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to  the 
teaching  of  payroll. 

Where  practical  and  possible,  a  work-study  and  work-experience 
program  are  the  best  teachers  and  motivators  of  students.  A  month  spent 
in  an  office  using  even  a  portion  of  the  student's  understanding  of 
accounting  is  valuable  experience.  Here  he  can  see  the  daily  routines, 
the  mechanical  aspects  of  bookkeeping,  the  importance  of  subsidiary 
ledgers,  and  the  integration  of  payroll  into  the  bookkeeping  pattern  of 
the  business. 

Other  methods  applicable  to  accounting  are: 

1.  role-playing 

2.  teacher-guided  inquiry  lessons 

3.  class  or  group  discussions 

4.  related  films 

5.  reports  or  special  student  projects 

6.  guided  study  using  references  and  programmed  material 
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7.  case  study 

8.  games,  puzzles,  etc. 

9.  flow-charting 

10.  field  trips  and  guest  speakers. 

It  is  suggested  that  all  planning  make  allowances  for  individual 
student  differences  and  contain  enough  variety  to  maintain  the  interest 
of  the  student.  The  teacher  also  determines  the  emphasis  on  course 
content. 
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IX.  PLANT  &  FACILITIES 


It  is  recommended  that  the  following  equipment  be  included  in  the 
classroom  in  which  accounting  is  taught: 

1.  Individual  tables  rather  than  desks.  Size  approximately  30"x 
24"  minimum  table  surface. 

2.  Permanently  installed  overhead  screen  and  projector. 

3.  Adequate  chalkboard, both  fixed  and  moveable. 

4.  Adequate  bulletin-board  space. 

5.  A  ratio  of  ONE  listing  machine  to  FIVE  students. 

6.  Filing  cabinet  and  storage  facilities. 

7.  Class  set  of  peg  boards  and  forms. 
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X.  EVALUATION 


There  are  various  bases  for  assigning  grades  to  students  for 
achievement  in  accounting.  The  more  common  bases  are  homework  assign- 
ments, class  recitation,  practice  sets  or  special  projects,  and 
examinations.  Each  of  the  above  bases  is  discussed  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

HOMEWORK  ASSIGNMENTS 

One  of  the  problems  in  evaluation  is  to  decide  to  what  extent 
homework  assignments  should  be  checked,  graded,  and  weighted  for  evalua- 
tion purposes.  If  the  teacher  examines  every  homework  assignment,  a 
great  deal  of  time  will  be  spent  in  this  activity  which  could  perhaps  be 
better  used  in  some  other  area  such  as  planning.  The  teacher  must  decide 
which  is  more  important,  preparation  for  instruction  or  checking  the 
results.  There  is  also  the  question  as  to  who  does  homework.  Was  the 
work  that  of  an  individual  student,  or  a  friend,  or  a  group  effort? 

Through  the  use  of  overhead  projector  and  transparencies  with 
solutions  to  homework  assignments,  the  teacher  can  go  over  each  assign- 
ment in  class,  discussing  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen.  This  would 
reduce  the  time  needed  to  check  homework  assignments  to  a  minimum.  If  the 
teacher  wants  to  determine  whether  the  students  have  actually  completed 
the  work,  he  can  do  so  rapidly.  Also  he  may  want  to  spot  check  for 
accuracy.  But  the  responsibility  for  completion  of  assignments  as  for 
all  learning  should  be  placed  on  the  student. 

CLASS  RECITATION 

The  measurement  of  class  recitation  or  participation  in  discussion 
as  a  means  of  evaluating  student  achievement  is  necessary.  This  must 
be  used,  however,  in  combination  with  other  means  of  evaluation  since  it 
is  of  a  purely  subjective  nature.  It  is  important  since  some  students  can 
communicate  better  orally  than  by  written  examinations. 

In  accounting,  as  in  other  subjects,  we  have  the  responsibility  to  help 
students  develop  their  ability  to  think  constructively  and  to  express  ideas 
effectively.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  confuse  intelligent 
recitation  with  the  ability  some  students  have  to  speak  with  eloquence 
and  yet  say  little  if  anything.  This  also  requires  that  the  teacher  be 
skilled  in  leading  qroup  discussions. 

The  drawback  that  many  teachers  see  to  this  form  of  evaluation  is 
their  inability  to  point  to  some  specific  and  objective  measure  of 
achievement  but  this  should  not  keep  teachers  from  using  it.  Some 
teachers  use  a  system  of  daily  marks  to  an  advantage  here.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  a  class  the  teacher  could  make  a  grade  in  his  record  relative 
to  the  students'  participation  and  behavior  for  that  day. 
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It  is  not  a  good  idea  to  check  participation  during  the  actual 
class.  This  can  be  very  disconcerting  to  the  students  and  the  teacher 
also  is  dividing  his  attention  between  marking  and  participating  in  the 
discussion  and  observing  the  students.  The  obviousness  of  grading  may 
even  keep  the  student  from  contributing. 


PRACTICE  SETS 

The  grading  of  practice  sets  is  often  looked  on  by  accounting 
teachers  as  an  onerous  chore.  Means  can  be  developed  whereby  grading 
can  be  done  in  a  minimum  of  time.  Neatness  and  form  can  be  checked 
with  a  casual  look  through.  The  accuracy  can  be  checked  through 
the  use  of  an  "open  set"  test.  The  questions  are  answered  by  the 
student  referring  to  his  practice  set.  The  questions  typically  call 
for  totals  of  columns,  balances  of  accounts,  etc.,  but  this  type  of 
test  in  conjunction  with  the  practice  set  may  be  expanded  into  a  major 
evaluatory  device.  Not  only  is  the  accuracy  being  checked  but  also 
the  ability  of  the  student  to  retrieve  information  from  within  the 
accounting  system.  Some  teachers  have  incorporated  role-play  into 
oral  tests  of  this  type. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Accounting  tests  can  be  divided  into  two  types.  These  are  published 
tests  and  teacher-prepared  tests.  Published  tests  are  usually  of  the 
objective  type  while  teacher-prepared  tests  vary  in  type. 

Published  Tests 

Published  tests  are  usually  of  the  objective  type  and  are  put  out 
by  the  publishers  of  various  accounting  textbooks.  The  tests  are  often 
very  closely  correlated  with  a  specific  text. 

Published  examinations  are  quite  easy  to  use  since  the  teacher  does 
not  have  to  develop  the  test  and  the  correcting  is  usually  very  easy. 
For  some  published  tests,  norms  have  been  developed  so  that  comparisons 
can  be  made  of  the  achievement  of  specific  students  or  classes. 
Published  tests  are  very  attractive  to  many  teachers,  but  their  ease 
of  administration  and  correction  often  leads  to  them  being  misused. 
They  often  do  not  measure  the  achievement  of  the  student  in  relation 
to  pre-established  course  objectives. 

Teacher-Prepared  Examinations 

Teacher-prepared  tests  are  usually  of  four  types:  (1)  Objective, 
(2)  Essay,  (3)  Problem,  and  (4)  Performance.  While  the  objective  and 
problem  examinations  are  the  most  commonly  used,  essay  and  performance 
tests  often  enable  the  teacher  to  better  determine  the  degree  to  which 
educational  objectives  are  being  reached  by  the  student. 

Objective  Examination  questions  are  usually  of  four  types: 
(1)  True-false,  (2)  Multiple  choice,  (3)  Completion  or  single  answer, 
and  (4)  Matching. 
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True-false  questions  are  best  used  to  determine  if  a  student  has 
acquired  a  misconception  about  an  idea,  to  determine  if  the  student 
understands  a  single  fact  that  is  important,  or  determine  if  the  student 
knows  the  difference  between  two  related  but  different  concepts. 

There  are  several  things  which  should  be  remembered  in  preparing 
true-false  questions.  The  questions  should  be  totally  true  or  totally 
false.  The  arrangement  of  questions  should  not  follow  a  specific 
pattern.  Trick  questions  should  not  be  used  even  in  false  questions. 
Words  such  as  "always"  and  "never"  should  be  avoided  in  preparing 
questions.  Long,  highly  involved  questions  should  also  be  avoided. 

The  main  objection  to  true-false  questions  is  that  students  find  it 
easy  to  guess.  This  can  be  overcome  by  having  students  write  a  brief 
sentence  on  the  reason  for  choosing  the  answer.  Some  teachers  subtract 
from  the  number  of  right  answers  the  number  of  wrong  answers.  This  tends 
to  discourage  guessing  since  wrong  answers  have  double  penalties. 

Multiple-choice  questions  can  best  be  used  to  determine  knowledge 
of  cause-and-effect  relationships,  ability  to  make  comparisons,  and 
ability  to  differentiate  among  several  possible  correct  procedures. 

Multiple-choice  questions  should  have  four  or  five  possible  answers, 
and  the  correct  answer  should  be  completely  correct.  It  is  all  right  to 
have  several  correct  answers  in  one  question  with  one  being  indicated  as 
the  best  possible  answer,  but  long  involved  answers  should  be  eliminated. 
Questions  should  be  stated  positively  rather  than  negatively. 

Completion-type  questions  are  difficult  for  students  to  answer  and 
they  also  remove  some  of  the  element  of  guessing  from  the  examination. 
They  can  be  used  to  determine  single  facts,  or  to  replace  a  question 
that  asks  for  a  definition.  For  example,  in  place  of  a  question  such  as, 
"Define  asset",  you  might  ask,  "Anything  of  value  owned  is  known  as  an 

."  In  completion  questions  each  answer  should  be  one  important 
idea  that  can  be  stated  as  one  word,  a  number,  a  phrase,  or  a  short 
sentence,  but  allows  for  expressing  the  same  idea  in  different  ways. 
Questions  with  several  blanks  should  be  avoided  as  well  as  indefinite 
questions  in  which  almost  any  word  would  apply  to  the  blank. 

Matching  or  master-list  questions  should  have  clear  directions.  The 
items  should  be  arranged  at  random  with  more  items  in  the  basic  list  than 
in  the  secondary  list.  You  should  let  the  students  know  if  items  in  the 
basic  list  can  be  used  more  than  once. 

Essay- type  examination  questions  can  be  used  in  evaluating  the 
progress  of  students  in  accounting.  This  type  of  question  easily  lends 
itself  to  the  measurement  of  subject-matter  knowledge.  Essay- type 
questions  are  relatively  easy  to  prepare  and  are  advantageous  in  that 
students  are  required  to  think  before  answering  and  guessing  is  discouraged. 
The  ability  to  communicate  is  emphasized.  Some  teachers  are  unsure  at 
times  as  to  whether  to  evaluate  the  ability  to  express  ideas,  as  well  as 
the  content  of  the  answer.  Teachers  sometimes  feel  essay  questions  are 
difficult  to  grade  objectively,  and  they  take  longer  to  check. 
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The  disadvantages  in  using  essay-type  examination  questions  should 
be  considered  and  the  argument  that  the  use  of  essay  questions  in  an 
examination  is  time-consuming  for  a  teacher  is  a  strong  one.  If  the 
questions  are  properly  prepared  the  argument  loses  much  of  its  strength. 
What  the  student  gains  as  a  result  of  using  written  expression  involving 
analytical  ability  is  important. 

The  type  of  information  required  in  the  answer  to  the  essay  question 
must  be  considered  in  making  up  the  essay  questions.  Questions  that  can 
be  answered  in  generalities  should  be  avoided.  It  is  the  general  ques- 
tion, on  which  the  students  can  bluff  knowledge,  that  is  difficult  to 
grade.  Generally  speaking  there  are  seven  types  of  essay  questions,  all 
of  which  can  be  used  in  accounting.  They  are:  Recall  of  information, 
comparison  of  information,  cause-and-effect  relationships,  definition  or 
explanation,  evaluation,  discussion  -  for  or  against,  and  problem 
solving. 

The  best  procedure  for  a  teacher  to  follow  in  attempting  to  grade 
the  essay  test  objectively  is  to  set  up  the  answer  to  the  question  in 
terms  of  a  series  of  points  that  should  be  covered  by  the  student. 
Then  weight  the  points  and  compare  the  student's  answer  to  that  of  the 
teacher. 

Problem  examinations  can  be  used  very  effectively  in  accounting. 
In  this  type  of  test  a  question  is  developed  around  a  problem  situation 
and  the  student  is  expected  to  arrive  at  the  correct  answer.  This  type 
of  examination  1s  very  objective  since  there  is  only  one  correct  answer. 
Many  teachers  are  confronted  with  the  question  of  partial  credit.  The 
student  may  have  the  problem  correct  1n  all  ways  but  has  made  an  error 
in  arithmetic.  There  1s  also  the  problem  of  the  student  who  errs  early 
in  the  problem  and  this  first  error  causes  several  other  errors  all  the 
way  through  the  problem. 

Another  area  of  concern  to  some  teachers  in  the  use  of  this  type  of 
examination  is  the  time  factor.  The  teacher  will  have  to  decide  how  to 
make  the  decision  as  to  who  is  the  better  student:  The  slow  accurate 
one,  or  the  fast  inaccurate  one.  The  time  element  in  a  problem  examina- 
tion must  be  considered. 

To  eliminate  the  difficulty  of  tracing  errors  through  a  long  problem 
the  teacher  may  develop  a  series  of  short  problem  questions  all  unrelated 
to  one  another.  Not  only  does  this  eliminate  the  dependence  of  one  part 
on  another  but  it  enables  the  test  to  cover  a  larger  area  of  information. 

Performance  tests  are  best  used  in  accounting  when  the  teacher 
includes  the  learning  of  the  use  of  posting  machines  or  EDP  equipment  as 
part  of  the  curriculum.  In  this  examination  the  student's  performance 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  equipment  is  tested.  Many  of  the  ideas 
stated  with  regards  to  problem  examinations  apply  to  the  type  of  test 
you  would  use  in  this  area. 

Although  examinations  are  an  important  means  of  evaluating  student 
ability,  they  should  be  used  carefully.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
used  by  themselves  they  do  not  provide  an  accurate  measure  of  a  student's 
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ability.  The  performance  of  many  students  goes  down  while  under  the 
pressure  of  an  examination.  Tests  do  not  measure  their  sense  of  respon- 
sibility in  completing  assignments,  in  class  recitation,  or  in  completing 
special  projects  or  practice  sets. 

Use  tests  wisely  to  examine  not  only  the  ability  of  students,  but 
the  effectiveness  of  teaching,  and  consider  other  factors  that  may  help 
determine  the  ability  of  students.  Only  by  putting  all  these  factors 
together  can  the  teacher  be  sure  the  student's  ability  has  been 
evaluated  correctly. 
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